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Some Documents on the School Question 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


N response to numerous inquiries, it has been thought 
| well to reprint extracts from various official decisions 

outlining the attitude which every loyal Catholic must 
maintain toward public education and the public school. 
It need not be said that Catholics entertain no deep-laid 
dark-lantern plot against the State system of education. 
They are not ashamed to present their principles in public. 
In fact, they believe that these principles stated perhaps 
in other terms, find favor with that large body of non- 
Catholics, daily increasing, who are convinced that upon 
the religious instruction of our young people depends the 
future well-being of the State. 


THE SYLLABUS 


First in order of time, not to go back beyond the nine- 
teenth century, are the famous Condemned Propositions 


cited in the Syllabus of Pius IX, dated December 8, 1864. 

“45. The exclusive control of the public schools in 
which the young of any Christian State are educated (the 
Seminaries of the Bishops alone, in some degree, excepted ) 
can and should pertain to the civil power; and to such 
an extent that no other authority whatsoever shall be recog- 
nized as having any right to interfere in the discipline of 
the schools, in the courses of study, in the conferring of 
degrees, and in the choice and approbation of teachers. 

“47. The best theory of civil society demands that the 
public schools (scholae populares), that is, schools open 
to all classes of children, and, in general, all public insti- 
tutions intended for instruction in letters and philosophy 
and for conducting the education of youth, should be freed 
from all ecclesiastical authority, superintendence and in- 
terference, and should be subjected to the complete control 
of the civil and political power, in conformity with the will 
of rulers and the prevalent opinions of the time. 

“48. Catholics may approve of a system of education 
which is separated from the Catholic Faith and the power 
of the Church, and which concerns itself with the knowl- 
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edge of merely natural things, and only, or at least primar- 
ily, with the ends of social life.” 

These propositions are rejected as “errors and pernicious 
doctrines reprobated and condemned” by the Holy See. 


Tue “Instruction” oF 1875 

Next may be cited the “Instruction Concerning the Pub- 
lic Schools Addressed to the Bishops in North America” 
by the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, November 24, 
1875. 

“Often and again has the Sacred Congregation de Prop- 
aganda Fide been informed that the greatest evils immi- 
nently threaten Catholic youth in the schools called public, 
in the United States of America. By reason of this sad 
intelligence the aforesaid Sacred Congregation has thought 
proper to propose to the most honored Bishops of that 
country certain questions which referred partly to the rea- 
sons why the Faithful permit their children to frequent 
non-Catholic schools, partly to the means by which youths 
may be made to avoid such schools. Now, the answers 
given by the said Bishops were referred, as the nature of 
the business demanded, to the Supreme Congregation 
Universalis Inquisitionis and the affair having been dili- 
gently examined on Wednesday, June 30, 1875, it was de- 
termined by the most Eminent Fathers that -the matter 
should be summed up in the following Instruction, which, 
thereupon, our most Holy Lord [Pius IX] designed to 
approve and confirm on Wednesday, November 24, of the 
same year. 

“And, first, the system itself of instructing youth which 
is proper and peculiar to these schools, must be considered. 
This system the Sacred Congregation considers by: its 
nature to be fraught with danger and very hostile to 
Catholicism. For, since the system of such schools ex- 
cludes all teaching of religion, the pupils neither learn in 
them the rudiments of Faith, nor are instructed in the 
precepts of the Church; hence they will be deprived of 
the knowledge most necessary to man, knowledge with- 
out which a Christian life is impossible. Now, in these 
schools youths are instructed from their childhood, not to 
say from very infancy: at an age in which, as is evident, 
the seeds of virtue and vice take most tenacious root. 
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Assuredly, it is an immense evil that such tender children 
should grow up without religion. 

“Now, if this proximate danger of perversion be not 
remote, ‘such schools cannot be frequented with a safe 
conscience. This the natural as well as the Divine law 
proclaims. 


EstTABLISH PARISH SCHOOLS 


“The Sovereign Pontiff [Pius IX] declared this in 
plain words when writing to a former Archbishop of Fri- 
burg, July 14, 1864: ‘For, certainly, in whatsoever 
places or countries, wherever this most pernicious design 
of expelling from the schools the authority of the Church 
is undertaken or carried into effect thereby exposing youth 
to loss of faith, the Church should not only endeavor with 
most pressing importunity and spare no pains to obtain 
for youth the necessary training and education, but it is 
also obliged to warn all the Faithful and declare to them 
that such schools, hostile to the Catholic Church, cannot in 
conscience be frequented.’ 

“These words, founded as they are on natural and 
Divine law, enunciate a general principle, and are of uni- 
versal application in all countries in which this most per- 
nicious system of instructing youth shall unhappily have 
been introduced. The most honored prelates must by all 
means therefore use every possible endeavor to protect 
the flock committed to them, from all contagion of the 
public schools. 

“For this purpose, as all agree, there is nothing so 
necessary as that Catholics should everywhere have schools 
of their own, and these in no wise inferior to the public 
schools. No pains, therefore, are to be spared to found 
Catholic schools where they are wanting; to enlarge and 
eauip and arrange them more and more perfectly, that 
they may be put on an equality with the public schools, 
hoth in their teaching and management. 

“For the fulfilling of so holy and necessary a deiten, 
members of religious societies, both men and women, may, 
at the discretion of the Bishop, be usefully employed. 
That, however, the expenses necessary for so great a work 
may be the more willingly and abundantly supplied by the 
laithful, they will need to be seriously admonished by 
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public sermons or private conversations, as occasion offers, 
that they will seriously neglect their duty unless, at all 
possible sacrifices, they furnish the means of supporting 
Catholic schools. On this point those especially must be 
admonished who are pre-eminent among their fellow- 
Catholics on account of wealth and influence with the 
people, as well as those who are elected to the Legislature. 
In the country in question no civil law prevents Catholics 
from educating their children if they please, at their own 
schools, in all knowledge and piety. The Catholic people 
are therefore happily in a position to avert the injury with 
which the public schools threaten Catholicism. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN THE Pusitic SCHOOL 


“Let all be convinced it is for their greatest interest, 
not only as individuals and members of families, but also 
as citizens of that most flourishing American nation, which 
affords such grounds of hope to the Church, that religion * 
and piety should not be expelled from their schools. 

“On the other hand, the Sacred Congregation is not 
ignorant that sometimes circumstances are such that Cath- 
olic parents may conscientiously commit their children to 
the public schools. But this they cannot do unless for so 
acting they have a sufficient reason, and whether in any 
particular case, such sufficient reason does or does not 
exist must be left to the conscience and judgment of the 
Bishops. And, according to what is herein detailed, this 
reason will generally be judged to exist when either there 
is no Catholic school in the place, or the school at hand 
is but little fitted to give the children an education suited 
to their condition and circumstance. 

“But that any public schools may be frequented con- 
scientiously, the danger of perversion, more or less in- 
herent in the very system itself must, by means of fitting 
preventives and precautions—be changed from proximate 
to remote. 

“It is therefore first to be considered whether, in the 
schools, to which there is question of sending the child, 
the danger of perversion be of such a kind that it cannot 
possibly be made remote, as is the case wherever things 
are taught or done that are contrary to Catholic doctrine 

or to good morals; and which cannot be even listened to, 
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much less done, without hurt to the soul. For, such dan- 
ger, as is self-evident, must be altogether avoided at every 
risk, even of life itself. 

“That, then, children may conscientiously be permitted 
to attend (any) public school, they must, at least, outside 
of school hours, be given diligently and properly the neces- 
sary Christian training and education. Wherefore, pastors 
and missionaries, mindful of the most opportune regula- 
tions of the Council of Baltimore in this matter, must be 
zealous in teaching catechism, and while explaining it 
insist particularly on those truths of faith and morals 
which are more frequently attacked, by infidels and heret- 
ics; not failing with diligent care to fortify youths ex- 
posed to so many dangers, by inculcating the frequent use 
of the Sacraments, as well as piety toward the Blessed 
Virgin ; and never ceasing in their endeavors to make them 
cling firmly to their religion. Let parents, or those who 
hold their place, watch carefully over their children, and 
either in person or if less capable themselves, through 
others, ask them about their lessons, see what books they 
are studying; and if they discover therein anything hurt- 
ful, provide remedies; and, finally, prohibit and prevent 
their children from the familiarity and company of fellow- 
students, from whom danger to their faith or morals is to 
be feared, or who are corrupting their morals. 

“But all parents who neglect to give their children this 
necessary training and education; or who permit their 
children to frequent schools in which the ruin of souls 
cannot be avoided ; or, finally, who having in their locality 
a good Catholic school, properly appointed to teach their 
children; or having the opportunity of educating their 
offspring in another place, nevertheless send them to public 
schools, without sufficient reason and without the neces- 
sary precautions by which the proximate danger may be 
made remote; these, as is evident from Catholic moral 


teaching, if they are contumacious, cannot be absolved in 
the Sacrament of Penance.” 


First AND SECOND CouNCILS OF BALTIMORE 


The general principles upon which the Church bases her 
school legislation are contained in this Instruction. These 
principles are not new; repeating them, the Congregation 
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merely reaffirmed the ancient and unswerving tradition of 
the Church. Twenty-two years earlier, the Fathers of 
the First Plenary Council of Baltimore (May 9, 1853), 
had written: “Considering the tremendous evils which 
are wont to flow from an imperfect system of educating 
the young, we exhort the Bishops and entreat them by the 
love of God, that they take steps to establish a parish school 
in connection with every church in their dioceses.” 

At the Second Plenary Council, held in 1866, the Fathers 
said when referring to the alarming spread of indifferen- 
tism in religion: “The experience of every day shows 
more and more plainly what serious evils and great dan- 
gers are entailed upon Catholic youth by their frequenta- 
tion of the public schools in this country. Such is the 
nature of the system of teaching therein employed, that it 
is not possible to prevent young Catholics from incurring 
through its influence danger to their faith and morals ; nor 
can we ascribe to any other cause that destructive spirit of 
indifferentism which has made and is now making such 
rapid strides in this country, and that corruption of morals 
which we have to deplore in those of tender years. Fami- 
liar intercourse with those of false religions, or of no 
religion ; the daily use of authors who assail with calumny 
and sarcasm our holy religion, its practises, and even its 
Saints—these gradually impair in the minds of Catholic 
children the vigor and influence of the true religion.” 

If this statement seems exaggerated, its sober truth can 
be shown by referring to recent census figures. Ameri- 
cans were once a religious people. After seventy years of 
education without God, almost two-thirds of the American 
people have no affiliation of any kind with any religious 
creed. “Indifferentism” has indeed “made rapid strides” 
in this once Christian land. 


Turrp CouNcIL OF BALTIMORE 


At the Third Plenary Council, convened on November 
9, 1884, the sixth “Title” was devoted to Catholic educa- 
tion. The first chapter opens with a dissertation on the 
“supreme importance” of the parish school; and from this 
chapter the following extract is taken: 

“Tf in any age, surely in ours, the Church of God and the 
spirit of this world are locked in an awful and hotly 
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contested combat over the education of youth. For many 
years, men wholly inspired by a worldly spirit have left 
no effort untried to usurp the Church’s office, received 
from Christ, of teaching Catholic youth, and to deliver 
it into the hands of civil society or subject it to the power 
of the secular movement. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
For since the horrid spirit of indifferentism, naturalism 
and materialism has so far dominated the minds of many, 
that they fancy man’s end and happiness is to be sought 
and can be found only in his temporal life and material 
world, it follows that a system of education which tends 
to elevate and direct man chiefly to a future life and 
everlasting beatitude, to some appears foolish and futile, 
to others positively pernicious and abominable. But the 
Church, whose chief mission on earth is to lead from the 
very dawn of reason each and every soul regenerated 
by Baptism, up the paths of truth and justice to a super- 
natural goal, can in nowise permit Catholic parents, whose 
natural and Diwine right and duty is to provide for the 
Christian training of their children, to be satisfied with 
a mere worldly education which cannot at all supply youth 
the means necessary to recognize and attain their last 
end. 

“Among those who strenuously advocate this purely sec- 

ular education, not a few are found who profess to have 
no idea either of crippling religion or of laying snares 
for the young. But it follows from the very nature of 
the case, and the saddest experience proves, that a merely 
secular education will by degrees degenerate into an infidel 
and godless education, than which nothing is more de- 
structive of the faith and morals of tender children. 
The spirit of the world pursues with unrelenting malignity 
the followers of the spirit of God. It is, therefore, next 
to impossible that the innocents under the guidance of 
this profane spirit from infancy should not generally be- 
come little by little not only blind admirers of the world. 
but in very truth contemners of Christ and enemies of 
His Church. 

“But we are taught by the most convincing testimony 
both of the friends and adversaries of the Faith that 
the number of those who have fallen away from the 
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Church, chiefly because they were trained in State schools, 
is so immense that they afford most abundant cause for 
grief to us and joy to our enemies. 

“Therefore, we not only exhort Catholic parents with pa- 
ternal affection, but we command them with all the author- 
ity in our power, to procure a truly Catholic education 
for their dear children, given them by God, reborn to 
Christ in Baptism and destined for Heaven; and further, 
to defend and secure them from the dangers of secular 
education throughout the whole time of infancy and child- 
hood ; and finally, to send them to the parish or other truly 
Catholic schools, unless indeed, the Bishop of the diocese 
judge that in a particular case other provision may be per- 
mitted. i 

“After full consideration of these matters, we conclude 
and decree . . . that all Catholic parents are bound to send 
their children to the parish school, unless it is evident that 
a sufficient training in religion is given either in their own 
homes, or in other Catholic schools ; or when because of a 
sufficient reason, approved by the Bishop, with all due pre- 
cautions and safeguards, to other schools. What consti- 
tutes a Catholic school is left to the decision of the 
Bishop.” 

THE PrEesENT CANONS 


The decrees of this Council were approved at Rome by 
the letter of September 21, 1885. On May 31, 1893, the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, reaffirmed the binding power 
of the school legislation, adopted by the three Councils: 

“That, in a matter of such grave importarice, there may 
remain no further room for doubt or for dissension of 
opinions, as we have already declared in our letter of the 
23d of May of last year to our venerable brethren, the 
Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province of New York, 
so we again as far as need be, declare that the decrees 
which the Baltimore Councils, agreeably to the directions 
of the Holy See, have enacted concerning parish schools, 
and whatever else has been prescribed by the Roman Con- 
gregations, whether directly or through the Sacred Congre- 
gations concerning the same matter, are to be steadfastly 
observed.” 


As the completion of this legislation, the provisions of 
the new Code of Canon Law may be quoted: 
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Canon 1113. Parents are bound by a most grave obliga- 
tion to provide to the best of their ability for the re- 
ligious and moral as well as for the physical and civil 
education of their children, and for their temporal well- 
being. 

Canon 1372. §1. From childhood all the Faithful must 
be so educated that not only are they taught nothing 
contrary to faith or morals, but that religious and moral 
training takes the chief place. 

§2. Not only parents, as in Canon 1113, but all who 
take their place, possess the right and the grave duty of 
providing a Christian education for their children. 

Canon 1373. §1. In every elementary school religious 
instruction, adapted to the age of the children, must be 
given. 

§2. Young people attending high schools or col- 
leges, must be given a more complete instruction in re- 
ligion, and the Bishops will take care that this be done 
by priests conspicuous for zeal and learning. 

Canon 1374. Catholic children must not attend non-Cath- 
olic, neutral or mixed schools; that is, such as are also 
open to non-Catholics. It is for the Bishop of the place 
alone to decide, according to the instructions of the 
Apostolic See, in what circumstances and with what 
precautions attendance ut such schools may be tolerated, 
without danger of perversion to the pupils. 

Canon 1375. The Church has the right to establish schools 
of every grade, not only elementary schools, but high 
schools (medias) and colleges (superiores). 

Canon 1379. §1. Where there are no Catholic schools, 
as contemplated in Canon 1373, steps are to be taken, 
especially by the local Bishops, that they be established. 

§2. It is desirable that a Catholic university be 
founded wherever the public universities are not imbued 
with Catholic teaching and feeling. 

§3. The Faithful must not neglect to lend their aid, 
according to their ability, for the establishment and sup- 
port of Catholic schools. 

Canon 1381. §1. In all schools the religious training 


of the young is subject to the authority and inspection 
of the Church, 
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§2. It is the right and duty of the Bishops to take 
care that nothing is taught or done against the Faith or 
sound morals in any of the schools in their territory. 

§3. The Bishops also have the right to approve the 
teachers of religion and the textbooks, and further to 
require that texts be dropped or teachers removed, when 
the good of religion or morality demands this action. 


THINKING WITH THE CHURCH 


From all this legislation, the duty of every Catholic is 
plain. He must act with the Church, he must think with 
the Church ; he can find no tolerance for the opinions, now 
almost universal in this country, that education belongs 
primarily to the civil power ; that the schools belong to the 
State; that the State has the right, while the Church has 
none, to found schools, to fix the standards of instruction, 
and to examine the teachers ; that no one may teach except 
by concession of the civil power, or that an American can- 
not oppose the public-school system without exposing his 
loyalty to suspicion, or that a system whith deliberately 
excludes religious instruction from the classroom may be 
approved as proper, even for non-Catholics. What Cath- 
olics are to think of these opinions, now urged by many 
non-Catholic schoolmen as dogmas fundamental to the 
creed of true Americanism and true education, is clear 
from the teachings of the Church. 

“Every Catholic child in a Catholic school,” is the com- 
mand of the Church. She ordains that Catholic schools 
be established. She calls upon the Faithful to contribute. 
according to their means, to the support of these schools. 
She impresses upon all parents their solemn duty to place 
their children in schools in which “religious and moral 
training takes the chief place.” She enacts that “Catholic 
children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral or mixed 
schools,” and reserves to the Bishop alone the right to 
decide ‘‘under what circumstances and with what precau- 
tions” the attendance of a Catholic child at any of these 
schools “may be tolerated.” 

Discussion is at an end. The obligations imposed by 
obedience are alone to be considered. “It is the duty of 
all to speak sound doctrine on this subject,” wrote that 
valiant champion, the late Bishop McQuade, to whose soul 
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may God give rest through the prayers of millions whom 
he first brought to Christ within the walls of a parish 
school, “precisely as the Holy See announces it. /f is a 
betrayal of God’s sacred cause to neglect this duty. He 
who denies the Church’s teaching on one point, whether 
that denial be in the spirit or in the letter, prepares to deny 
it on the other points that clash with his notions of what 
the truth should be.” And the last truth is, that unless 
the Bishop has given his permission, no Catholic may with 
a safe conscience entrust his child to any but a Catholic 
school. 





May an American Oppose the Public 
School? 
Paut L. B.Axety, S.J. 


T has recently been said that the public school is an 
American institution which no American may oppose. 


That statement is false in both its members. To begin 
with, the public school is not’“an American institution.” 
It antedates not only the formation of the Republic but 
the discovery of America, and comes to us from an an- 
cient pagan source. And to end with, even if the. public 
school were exclusively and by origin “an American in- 
stitution,” every American would still be free to oppose it. 

The creator of all institutions common to the whole 
people, the Constitution of the United States, knows ab- 
solutely nothing of-the public-school system as it now 
exists. It is not.so much as mentioned in that document. 
It is not established by Federal statute. Nor is the public 
school the school founded and maintained for their respec- 
tive communities. by our colonial and eark American 
forefathers. Nota single American who signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. or fought in the Revolution, or 
sat at Philadelphia to draw up the Constitution, had ever 
seen a public school. It did not exist in the colonies. These 
men were the products of the private school. Nor can it 
be thought that they would have approved the present 
public-school system. The schools which they had known 
taught religion. The first schools opened in this country 
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recognized the fundamental necessity of religious training 
for the child. The plan of barring the door against the 
Almighty God found no favor with the men who estab- 
lished this Republic. True, that plan was as old as Julian 
the Apostate, and as foreign. Washington saw clearly 
that the blessings of a free government could not long 
be preserved without morality, and he had little trust in 
the morality which was not energized by religious faith. 
As he warned his countrymen against that type of moral- 
ity, it can hardly be supposed that he would have coun- 
tenanced for the children of the country a State-established 
system which definitely severed religious training from 
education. 


] 
Nor IMMUNE FROM CRITICISM 


. The public school, then, is not “an American institution” 
before which we must bow in silent and uncritical adora- 
tion under penalty of forfeiting our citizenship. But even 
were it éstablished by every clause in all our Constitutiots, 
State and Federal, it would not be immune from criticism 
or open disapproval. There is, as yet, no gag-law in this 
country which makes criticism either of whatever State- 
established institutions we may possess or of the officers 
who conduct them, a crime or even an impropriety: We 
Americans do not believe that our laws are made once for 
all. They are capable of amendment. Every citizen is 
free to discuss them, and to work not only for amendment 
but for their repeal. If he can bring a sufficient number 
of citizens to think with him and to vote with him, the 
obnoxious laws will be repealed. And this freedom of 
discussion is wholly necessary if we are to plan for prog- 
ress and reform in the open rather than by secret con- 
spiracy, and to change our laws by ballots rather than by 
bullets. | 

As of laws, so of our courts, schools, legislatures, execu- 
tives, their powers and their limitations; so too of all 
institutions holding the grant of their existence from the 
civil power. They do not come to us trailing clouds of 
glory, or bright with the sanction of infinite wisdom and 
justice. They are not immutable; they are not above ts 
but for us, and when they cease to be a factor for the 
common good, it is political wisdom to change or to abro- 
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gate them. The Constitution of the United States has been 
changed in the past, and it will be changed in the future. 
No institutioh which it establishes is so sacred that it must 
remain forever untouched. On the contrary, like the Con- 
stitution itself, it may be discussed, criticized, opposed, 
and discarded. 


Wuat Is THE CatHoLic ScHOOL? 


If it be “disloyal” or “un-American” to oppose the sys- 
tem of education maintained at the expense of the people 
in the several States, then we Americans who are Catho- 
lics, are ina sorry condition. Not even our record in the 
late war will save us. For years, Popes and Bishops, and 
Councils and Congregations have warned us of the dan- 
gers inherent in a system of education without Almighty 
God, and have ordered that wherever possible the Catholic 
parish school be founded. Catholics, poor in this world’s 
goods, have responded with generosity. Throughout the 
country have we reared schools, everyone of them sealed 
with the Cross of Jesus Christ. They are built on sacri- 
fice. They tell the story of thousands of priests and reli- 
gious teachers who gave themselves without pay and with- 
out recompense, often to death, that the little ones might 
be brought to Jesus Christ, and near His Sacred Heart 
learn those lessons of love of God and of their fellows, 
and be made a generation of upright, God-fearing men and 
women, faithful to God and loyal to their country. Within 
the walls of these schools the name of Jesus Christ is 
adored, and His work furthered in the heart of the child. 
We have no apologies to make, not one, either as Catho- _ 
lics or as Americans, for our parish schools. And every 
parish school in the land is a protest that God must have 
His part, the best part, in the heart of the child, and an 
active, energetic opposition to the damnable doctrine that 
a Catholic may approve of that system in which religion 
is dissociated from education. 


Tue Protest oF THE CATHOLIC ScHOOL 
But now we are told, we who have borne the heat and 
labor of the day, and shall bear it to the end, that we are 
not good Americans if we “oppose the public schools.” 
We are read homilies on our duties to the public school. 
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There are those among us, happily few, whose ideal of the 
Catholic school seems to be a public school in which cate- 
chism is occasionally taught. Or if this be mot their ideal, 
they fear that “compromise” is now necessary. Against 
this spirit, the Archbishop of Cincinnati sounded the warn- 
ing in his sermon at the opening of the convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association : 

“Catholics in America have fought a good fight in be- 
half of Christian education. It would indeed be a matter 
of deep regret if today any attempt were made to stoop 
to a compromise that would mar or endanger the Catholic 
system maintained so far under trying circumstances and 
at the heavy cost of magnanimous sacrifice. It should be 
our effort to hand down to future generations the Catholic 
school system not weakened, but improved and made still 
more efficient. * * * Let there be no getting away 
from the safe moorings to which in the past the Catholic 
educational system has been providentially anchored.” 

It is easier far to listen to suggestions for compromise 
than to fight day in and day out the often discouraging 
battle for Catholic education. Surrender is easy, but it is 
also fatal. We cannot fight this battle with any confidence 
or hope of success, unless we plan according to the prin- 
ciples given us by authority. These principles, “moor- 
ings” as the Archbishop has happily named them, stated 
in the Syllabus, in the Instruction of 1875, in the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore, and in the provisions of the Canon 
Law, cannot be abandoned without destroying the system 
built by a century of Catholic sacrifice. If we give them 
up, the parish school is doomed, and the best for which 
we can hope is a public school in which the demands im- 
posed by the civil authority are paramount, and the rights 
of God receive such consideration as public opinion, daily 
approaching nearer paganism, may grudgingly concede. 


Our Duty 1n Epucation 


Our first duty to the public school is not to pay taxes 
for its maintenance. We pay that tax under protest; not 
because we admit an obligation in justice. Justice can- 
not oblige the support of a system which we are forbidden 
in conscience to use, or a system which we conscientiously 
hold to be bad in principle and bad in its ultimate conse- 
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quences. And if one point is clear in the decisions of those 
who rule us by the authority of God, it is that we cannot 
approve a system in which religion is separated from edu- 
cation. We have paid our taxes in the past, and the least 
of the apprehensions which any State official can have is 
that we may refuse to pay them. But there neither is nor 
can be any obligation for any American, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, to approve either as best for the common good 
or tolerable as an educational system, schools which ex- 
clude all training in religion. 

The first duty of every Catholic father to the public 
school is to keep his children out of it. The first duty of 
every Catholic American to education in general is to sup- 
port the Catholic school. It is true that he cannot regard 
the spectacle which public education in this country now 
presents and its probable effects upon the coming genera- 
tion, with indifference. But he will not improve matters 
* by compromising with the shortcomings of that system, 
much less by imitating them. His best contribution to the 
solution of the problem of what shall be done with our 


unchurched children is his support of the school which 
recognizes that the child has a soul as well as a brain, and 
trains him for eternal happiness as well as tor temporal 
success. But we need not greatly concern ourselves with 
our duties to the public school until we have more closely 
approached the realization of the Catholic ideal, “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 





Your Child and the Catholic School 


Paut L, BiaKE-y, S.J. 
HE canon law states in simple and unmistakable terms 
that all parents are bound by a most grave obligation 
to provide for the religious education of their children. 

“1113. Parents are bound by a most grave obligation 
to provide to the best of their ability for the religious and 
moral as well as for the physical and civil education of 
their children, and for their temporal well-being.” 

A grave obligation binds under mortal sin. The deter- 
mination to avoid an obligation so binding, when it can be 
fulfilled debars from the Sacraments. Consequently, 
parents who refuse to provide to the best of their ability 
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for the moral and religious education of their children, 
cannot be admitted to the Sacraments. And in view of 
existing circumstances in this age and country, it is practi- 
cally religious education of their children, in the sense of 
canon 1113, unless the children are placed in a Catholic 
school. Hence after the definite provisions for this train- 
ing, stated in canons 1372 and 1373, it is decreed in canon 
1374: 

“Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neu- 
tral or mixed schools; that is, such as“are also open to 
non-Catholics. It is for the Bishop of the place alone to 
decide, according to the instructions of the Apostolic See, 
in what circumstances and with what precautions, attend- 
ance at such schools may be tolerated, without danger of 
perversion to the pupils.” 

This is the law for the universal Church. Because of 
the public-school system, it is particularly pertinent in 
this country. ; 


Tue Cuitp In A Non-CaTHoric SCHOOL. 


There are apparent exceptions. But these increase 
rather than diminish the responsibilities of the parent, de- 
scribed in canon 1113. If no Catholic school exists in a 
given locality, and parents are not able to make other ar- 
rangements, the child may be enrolled in a non-Catholic 
school. In this case, the burden of providing for the 
child’s religious education is thrown almost entirely upon 
father and mother. The child may not be permitted to 
possess, still less to use, textbooks which contain teachings 
contrary to faith or morals. - Parents, therefore, rest un- 
der a grave obligation to examine these texts. If the texts 
are offensive, and if the authorities refuse to change them, 
the child must be withdrawn. This obligation to withdraw 
the child is even more pressing, should the personal char- 
acter. of the teachers be objectionable, should they incul- 
cate principles or advise practises contrary to faith or 
morals, or should the companionship of the pupils be found ° 
unwholesome for a Catholic child. Are the majority of 
Catholic parents capable of making this examination? 
Can they exorcize the anti-Catholic tone and spirit often 
found in these schools? Yet they are bound in con- 
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science to ascertain that nothing in the non-Catholic school 
is hurtful to the Faith or morals of their children. 


PARENTAL Duty IN THIS CASE 


This, however, is but the beginning of parental duty 
toward a child in a non-Catholic school. After first mak- 
ing sure that the school is not positively harmful—for no 
school which divorces religion from education can be ap- 
proved by a Catholic—parents are obliged actively to pro- 
vide for religious instruction at home. It i is supposed, of 
course, that the Bishop has been consulted. “Religious in- 
struction” does not simply mean that the child must be 
taken to Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation. A 
religious education implies regular and careful instruction 
in the truths of revealed religion, none excepted. The child 
must be made to know and according to his capacity, to 
understand, his duties to God, to his neighbor and to him- 
self. The syllabus of any adequate religious course is long 
and intricate. The child must be taught, not left to pick up 
scraps of information from example only or from a chance 
word. He must be trained in the practise of religion; he 
must be so instructed that, as far as diligence, knowledge 
and good will on the part of his parents can secure the 
result, he will become all that is meant by the term “a 
practical Catholic.” 

Is this easy? How many Catholic fathers and mothers 
can spare the time for careful, intelligent, systematic re- 
ligious instruction? Granting that they know their re- 
ligion, how many have the teacher’s ability to impart what 
they know? For knowledge is but one part of the teach- 
er’s equipment, and a man as wise as Solomon may be an 
abject failure as a teacher. Yet, unless they entrust their 
children to a Catholic school, all Catholic parents are 
obliged, under pain of mortal sin, to furnish an equivalent 
training. True, to genuine good will God will supply 
what is wanting, but only a miracle of grace can supply for 
the lack of a training in a Catholic school. Instruction in 
a Sunday school alone, or occasionally after school hours, 
is not enough. In the abstract it is possible to provide 
adequately for the child’s religious instruction at home. 


Practically, however, this is rarely possible, and for the 
reasons given above. 
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Sout-Murper ; 

But for the Catholic father who, without episcopal 
sanction, sends his child to the public school, when he 
could enter him at a Catholic institution, there is no excuse 
in heaven or on earth. He has begun the career of Herod ; 
it will be no fault of His if he is not guilty of soul-murder. 
Let the Catholic father whose child is in the non-Catholic 
school, or who is minded to place him there, commune with 
his conscience. The day will come, perhaps very soon, 
when God will require these children at his hands. Is he 
willing to stand before the Eternal Judge in the day of His 
great assizes, with this plea: “I might have sent my chil- 
dren to a Catholic school, but because I had money and 
position, I’ sent them to the non-Catholic school. I might 
have put them under the charge of consecrated men and 
women who taught that the first duty of every human 
being was to know, love and serve Almighty God. But I 
gave them to teachers who dared not assert that an ador- 
able God even existed. I might have brought them to 
halls in which every head was bowed in silent reverential 
adoration at the very mention of the Name of Jesus. But 
I took them to schools from which the Saviour of the 
world would have been excluded, had He entered to teach 
His doctrine of humble, unwavering acceptance of Him, 
and of service and love. I knew the plain law of the 
Church, and I disobeyed it. I might have given good 
example, but I scandalized my weaker brethren by in- 
ducing them to follow where I had led. I knew what my 
duty was, but I was deaf to the warning and to the plead- 
ing of those set to rule me in God’s place. I consulted 
my own desires, and I laughed at authority, and I said 
that the Catholic school was no place for the brethren of a 
family so refined and cultured, of a father so wealthy and 
influential as myself.” 


Tue Test oF Practica Faitu 
Dare any Catholic enter that plea before the judgment- 
seat of an omniscient and omnipotent God? If not, let him 
not file it in time by sending his children to a non-Catholic 
school. Let him not call himself a practical Catholic be- 
cause he goes to Mass on Sundays, and to the Sacraments 
occasionally, but for five days a week entrusts his chil- 
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dren to a system which the Church forbids him to approve. 
Let the test of his practical acceptance of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church be made in this question, “Are his 
children in a Catholic school?” For the man who sends 
his children to the public school when he could obtain for 
them the blessings of a Catholic education is not a prac- 
tising Catholic, even though he goes to Mass every morn- 
ing, and by his silence touching the necessary matter in 
Confession, is absolved every night. 

Assuredly, God will hold the Catholic parent respon- 
sible for his fulfilment of this most serious obligation to 
secure for his children to the best of his ability a moral 
and religious education. If lie can do this while sending 
his children to a non-Catholic school, well and good, pro- 
vided the Bishop gives his approval. But in not one case 
in a million can he secure, without the aid of a Catholic 
school, the training which the law makes imperative. God 
has given these children into his keeping, and how can he 
answer for them, unless he places them in a Catholic 
school ? 

In these evil days the world has risen up against God 
and His Christ; in philosophy, in science, in literature, in 
the market-place, in the amusements of the people, above 
all, in the school. In God’s dear name, let Catholics, at 
least, be willing to suffer inconvenience, loss, even obloquy, 
that their little ones, redeemed by the Precious Blood of 
the Son of God, may be brought to the Heart of Christ 
through the sure portals of a Catholic school. 


- A Catholic Education’s Value 


F your boy thinks that he would rather go to work than 
to school, read him the figures recently compiled by 
Mr. H. E. Miles, a New York engineer, formerly presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Board of Vocational Education. 
Mr. Miles believes that a boy who has a high-school train- 
ing will beat out the boy who stops at the eighth grade. 
and that the boy who works his way through college has 
the best chance of attaining real success. He then states 
that of 33,000,000 men and women whose academic career 
stopped with the completion of the elementary grades, only 
808 “became distinguished.” Of 2,000,000 who completed 
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a high-school course, 1,245 “became noted,” while out of 
1,000,000 college graduates, 5,763 “reached distinction.” 
That is, with an elementary schooling only, the chances of 
success are one in about 41,250, but with a high-school 
certificate, about one in 1,608, while for the college grad- 
uate the chance is one in 173. 

Whether or not the Catholic fathers and mothers of 
today have lost that high esteem of education which char- 
acterized the Catholics of forty or fifty years ago is a 
question for debate. But that many Catholic parents 
of today are far too easy in yielding to Jimmy’s pleadings 
to be allowed “to get a job” is by no means debatable. 
When the army training-schools were installed in our col- 
leges during the war, it was melancholy to note in how 
many instances the Jewish and non-Catholic boy could 
come forward with full high-school credits, while Catho- 
lic boys were forced to apply their wits for the devising of 
schemes to make up for credits not attained. Education 
is not the whole of life, but it is a great part of it as the 
world goes today. Without his bachelor’s degree a boy 
is barred from the best professional schools, and in none 
of them is he eligible unless he can present at least two 
years of college work. It is clear, then, that unless we 
send our boys and girls to high school and college. Catho- 
lics will soon be without representation in the professions. 
Even in the business world the training represented by the 
college degree is always valuable. 

It is a fatal kindness to allow a boy to terminate his 
education at the moment in which he tires of it. The part 
that makes him tired is probably the part he needs most. 
You can no more sharpen a boy’s wits on the fads and 
frills of studies than you can edge an axe on a cake of 
butter. Wise and loving parents will endeavor to turn the 
boy’s thoughts as soon as possible to the prospect of high 
school and college, thereby avoiding the difficult process of 
afterwards forcing him into the paths of higher learning. 
Many a man today blesses the memory of a father whose 
only legacy to him was a college education. But let Catho- 
lics remember that the only place for a Catholic student 
is a Catholic school. Better far, lack of all “distinction” 
than distinction that is won at the expense of debased 
morals and a weakened faith. 








